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expedition to Egypt, 550—his belief 
in the coming of the Mahdee, 557. 


Agriculture, English, State and Pro- | 


| Ariosto, 48—a perfect exponent of 
Abdul Hamid invited to me mre an | 


spects of, 175—cause of its decline, | 


178—exhaustion of the soil, 179— 


higher farming, 180—Report of the | 


Royal Commission of Agriculture, 
183—the Netherby Estate, 183, 184 
—the Greystoke Estate, 184—Mr. 


T. A. Negus on the cause of Agri- | 


cultural depression, 185—-Mr. Little's 


report on losses from sheep-rot in | 
Surrey, .—number of small farms, | 


186—Mr. Doyle’s district, ib.—small 
proprietors gradually disappearing, 
i187—change in the Earl of Bective’s 
property at Underly, ib—Mr. Druce 
on the Isle of Axholme, 188, 189— 
average production of small and 


large farms in Lincolnshire, 190— | 
Arthur Young’s opinion of small | 


farms, 191—gross production 


of | 


France and England compared, 192 | 
—facts and figures relating to Bel- | 


gium, th.—average wages of farm 
men, 193—loss of juvenile labour, 
194—Lord 
Estate, 195—American competition, 
196—meat supply, 198—fertility of 
Manitoba, 199, 200—impo 
Australia, 201—the ‘ Wheat Trade 


Tollemache’s Cheshire | 


rts of 8. | 


Annual Review,’ ¢.—Wheat in India, | 


202—imports of foreign produce, 203 
—returns of live-stock, 204 —im- 


provement in the breeds of animals, | 


206—butter, &c., from America, ib.— 


railway charges, 207—improvement | 


in farming, 208. 
Alberti, described by Hallam, 44. 
Aretino’s supremacy in the literature 
of his time, 50. 
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| Burrowes, Prof., ‘ Register of the 


Italian Renaissance, 49. 

Arminianism at Oxford, 478. 

Arnold, Mr. Matthew, his qualifica- 
tions as a critic, 55—Byron’s and 
Wordsworth's poetry compared, ib.— 
mutilation of Byron’s best poems, 56 
58—admiration for Wordsworth, 61 
—number and character of his selec- 
tions, 62-66—the ‘Ode on Intima- 
tions of Immortality,’ 70. 

Arnot, Hugo, anecdote of, 310, 311. 

Athenian sepulchral reliefs, 380. 

Ausonius on the Moselle river, 158, 
159. 

Axholme, Isle of, condition of its far- 
mers, 188. 


B. 


Baillie, Joanna, anecdote of, 107. 

Beaconsfield’s, Lord, Policy, Justifica- 
tion of, 542—the policy and practice 
of the Conservatives, 543—Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ruling idea to reverse every 
act of Lord Beaconsfield, 545, 546— 
calling in the Indian troops, 548. 

Beauclerc, Mr., on taxation on land in 
Italy, 505—in Lombardy, 510. 

Berkeley, Bp., on the scenery of Mont 
Cenis, 170. 

Billingsgate Market, 449. See Fish 
bin ag 

Boiardo, his original poem edited by 
Panizzi, 47. 

Branchide, statues from, 379. 

Brodie, Deacon, charged with burglary, 
317-319. 

Bummaree, the, 451—his position and 
occupation, 452. See Fish euPRly- 

lsI- 

tors of the University of Oxford.’ 

470—on the rapid development of 

the Colleges, 475. 
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Byron, Lord, placed second to Words- 


worth by Arnold, 55—his best poems 


. 


mutilated for selection, 


vantage of fragments, 57—extracts 


from ‘Childe Harold,’ 58—analogy 
with architecture, 59—variety and 
extent of his genius, 77—his action, 
invention, and situation, 79— his 
dramas, 80—‘ Childe Harold,’ 80-82 
—on Solitude, 164. 

——, Lady, described by F. Kemble, 

95. 


C. 


Caird, Sir James, on ‘ English Agricul- 


ture,’ 177,178. See Agriculture. 

Canterbury, Archbp. of,on Mr. Mozley’s 
Oxford Reminiscences, 525. 

Caucus, the, and the Cléture, 559-563. 

Chares of Rhodes, 396. 

Charles L., Fall of his Monarchy, 1— 
his self-absorption, 5—imposes the 
ship-money tax, 6—establishes a 
letter post, 7—hackney coaches, ib. 
—his ecclesiastical policy, ib.—intro- 
duces the Prayer-book into Scotland, 
8—-sincerity and unblameable life, 9 

' —revolt in Scotland, 11, 12—dissolu- 
tion of the Short Parliament, 12, 15 
—breach between the Commons and 
the Crown, 13—the ‘ Coat and Con- 
duct money,’ 14—fear of the Irish 
army, 17—defeat at Newburn, 20— 
revival of national feeling, 21—the 
Lords’ petitioners, 22, 23—Scottish 
Manifesto, 24—the Long Parliament, 
26—reaction in the King’s favour, 
29—the Irish Insurrection, 30—the 
‘Grand Remonstrance,’ ib.—impeach- 
ment of the Queen, 31. 

Chinese Literature, 124—the first huge 
encyclopedia, 125, 126—the Yth- 
king, or Book of Changes, 126— 
diagrams and hexagrams, ib. — 
authorship of the Yih-king, 127— 
the Akkadian syllabaries, 128 — 
change in the original sounds of the 
written characters, 129— efforts to 
recover a knowledge of the ancient 
characters, ib.—large seal characters, 
130—relation between the Chinese 
and Akkadian written lan 8, ib. 
—the four planets recognized by the 
Chinese, 131 — Babylonian and 
Chinese calendars compared, 131, 
132—true meaning of the Yih-king, 
132—love of letters, 133—legendary 
inventor of the first characters, ib.— 
identification and arrangement, 134 
—collection of popular songs and 





legends, 134—first period of, 135— 
the Shi-king, or ‘ Book of Odes,’ 136 
—the Shu-king, or ‘ Book of History,’ 
137—the four cardinal points, 138— 
influence of Confucius, 139—Laou- 
tsze, or the ‘ Old philosopher,’ ib. — 
his school in opposition to Confucius, 
140—death of Confucius and end of 
the Chow dynasty, 141—Shi Hwang- 
ti’s edict to destroy the current litera- 
ture, 143—reversed by the Han 
dynasty, 144—invention of paper, 
145—the Bamboo Books, 146—1irst 
printed work, 146, 147— isolation 
from the literature of every other 
nation, 147—catalogue of the Impe- 
rial library, 148—poetry, novels, and 
dramatic writings, 149. 

Clairon, Mile., anecdote of, 85. 

Cockburn, Lord, describes Henry 
Erskine, 306. 

Coehorn, at the siege of Namur, 415. 

Coleman, Mr., on the Earl of Bective’s 
property at Underly, 187. 

Colonna, his style described by Mr. 
Symonds, 43. 

Conant, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford in 
1657, 489. 

Confession and Absolution, Dr. Pusey 
on, 534-536. 

Cork, Lady (Boswell’s ‘ Kitty’), de- 
scribed by F. Kemble, 106. 

Curran’s speech at the trial of A. H. 
Rowan, 321. 


D. 


Davidson, Dr., on the imperfection of 
all English Commentaries of recent 
origin, 340—ignores all schools of 
criticism, but that of Baur and his 
successors, 341. 

Denison, Archdeacon, anecdote of, 253. 
See Mozley. 

Doyle, Mr., on the distribution of the 
land in English counties, 186, 187— 
average wages of farm men, 193—on 
the loss of juvenile labour, 194. 

Druce, Mr., report of small freeholders 
in Lincolnshire, 188—on the Isle of 
Axholme, 188-190. 


E. 


Erskine, Henry, and his Times, 295— 
early years, 297—at St. Andrews, éb. 
—at the University of Glasgow, 298 
—member of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates at Edinburgh, 299—Edinburgh 
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society, 300—‘Saving the ladies,’ 
301—the Assembly rooms described, 
*b.—his marriage, 302— temperate 
habits, 303—elected elder of the 
Assembly, 305—counsel for the Rev. 
James Lawson, ib.—described by 
Cockburn and Jeffrey, 306—the lan- 
guage of the Courts, 307—his wit, 
308-310 — co-operates in founding 
the Scotch Society of Antiquaries, 
310—reply to Arnot, 311—‘ The 
Emigrant,’ ib—Lord Advocate, 312 
—the Coalition Ministry and corre- 
spondence with Sir Thomas Dundas, 
312-314—Dean of Faculty, 315— 
appreciates Mrs. Siddons, and pa- 
tronizes Burns, 316—Deacon Brodie, 
318, 319—purchases an estate, 320— 
advocates Parliamentary Reform, 
322—turned out of office, 323—+trial 
of Macdonald of Glengarry, 324-326 
—sense of fun, 327—elected for 
North Berwick, 328—Lord Advocate 
329—speech on limited service, 330 
—gives up the Bar, 334—death, ib. 

Eusebian Recension of the New Testa- 
ment, 363-365, 


F. 


Fish Supply of London, the, 448—an- 
tiquity of Billingsgate Market, 449 
—method of landing the fish, 450— 
approach from the land-side, 451— 
the ‘ bummaree,’ 451-453—the Hun- 
gerford and Columbia Markets, 453 
—quantity of fish delivered at Bil- 
lingsgate in the years 1875-1880, 
454—Mr. H. Jones’s estimate, 454, 
455—Prof. Huxley on the system of 
trawling, 457, 458—fishing in the 
North Sea, 459, 460—unpacking the 
vans, 461—essentials for a Metro- 
politan Fish Emporium, 462—the 
Shadwell site, 462-464—fecundity of 
the North Sea, 464— herring fishing, 
465—Mr. Hewett's evidence, 466. 

France, her deliberate choice of non- 
intervention in Egypt, 557, 558. 

Frere, Sir Bartle, on the impractica- 
bility of a Constitutional govern- 
ment for Egypt, 557, 558. 


G, 


Gardiner, 8. R., his ‘ Fall of the Mon- 
archy of Charles I.,’ 1—mode of his 
publication, 3, 

Gladstone, Mr., at West Calder, 542— 





his ruling idea to reverse every act of 
Lord Beaconsfield, 545, 546—calling 
in the Indian troops, 548, 553— 
treading in Lord Beaconsfield’s foot- 
steps, 548—his rash invitation to 
Abdul Hamid, 550—address to the 
pout of Leeds on the state of Egypt, 

51—difficulty of permanent settle- 
ment, 554—efforts directed to the 
reform of Parliamentary procedure, 
559, 560—the Cléture and Caucus, 
562—Zincrease in the Income-tax, 
566, 567—war on peace principles, 
569. 

Graham, Sir Fred., his improvements 
on the Netherby Estate, 183. 

Gray, the poet, on scenery crossing the 
Alps, 170—describes Gordale Scar, 
171. 

Greek Sculpture, 369—growing interest 
in England, 372—origin of, 373— 
Pheenician influence, 374 the heroic 
age, 7).—Homerie architecture, 375 
—and decorative arts, ib.—the chest 
of Cypselus, 376—plastic art, 377— 
erection of temples, ib.—statues, i. 
—metopes at Silenus, 378—the Bran- 
chide statues, 379—Athenian sepul- 
chral groups, 380—pediments of the 
great temple at AZgina, ib.—Phidias, 
382—simplicity of the Phidian pe- 
riod, 383—form of pediments, ib.— 
friezes of Ionic temples, 384—sculp- 
tures from the Parthenon, ib. —friezes 
from the temple of Apollo at Bass, 
385—and Nike Apteros, Athens, 386 
—the Erechtheum, #b.—Myron, 7b. 
—Polycleitus of Argos, 387—statue 
of Zeus, in the Olympian temple, <b. 
—remains of the Mausoleum, 389— 
statue of Demeter, 390—remains of 
the monument from Xanthus, 7b.— 
Niobe group at Florence, ib.—Cephi- 
sodotus, ib. — Praxiteles, 390-393 — 
Scopas, 392, 393—Lysippus of Sicyon, 
393—- Lysistratus, 394—decay of civil 
and religious life in Greece, 394, 395 
—decline of art, 396—Boéthus, ib.— 
Chares, ib.—the Laocoén and group 
of Dirce, 397—the Pergamene school. 
398—Attic school, 399—school of 
Pasiteles, 400. 

Grisi, Mdme., described by F. Kemble, 
115. 

Grote, Mrs., described by F. Kemble, 
112-114, 


H. 


Hackney coaches sanctioned by Govern- 
ment, 7. 
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Harding, Sir J. D., anecdote of, 254. | 
See rag = 

Henrietta Maria, Queen, impeached by 
the Commons, 31. 

Herring fishery, 465—number of eggs 
laid by a female herring, 466. 

Hewett, Mr. R., his evidence on wet 
trawl fish, 466, 467. 

Holland, Lady, anecdotes of, by F. 
Kemble, 110. 

Ifook, Dr., and his work at Leeds, 537 
—influence of Dr. Pusey, 538—letter 
to the * Guardian,’ 539-541. 

Hort, Dr., theory of a Syrian Recension, 
351, 365—on the absence of the 
concluding verses of St. Mark, 352. 
See Speaker's Commentary. 

Howard, Mr. Henry, and the Greystoke 
Estate, 184. 

I{umphrey, Lawrence, Prof. of Divinity, 
Oxford, influence of Calvin’s doc- 
trines, 477. 

Ifuxley, Prof., on the wholesale system 
of trawling, 457, 458. 


I. 


Indian Corn, or gran turco, evil effects 
of in Italy, 512, 513. 

Italian Literature of the Renaissance, 
33—licence of the Middle Ages, 34 
—revival of learning, 37—recovery 
of the classics, 88—the gift of paint- 
ing, 39—Milton’s poetry, 40— the 
Tuscan classics, 41—Sacchetti, Ser 
Giovanni, 42—Masaccio, Lorenzo di 
Medici, #b.— Colonna, 483—popular 
poetry, ib.—the ‘Sacre Rappresenta- 
zioni,’ ib.—Alberti, 44—‘I Reali di 
Francia,’ ib.— Poliziano, 44, 45— 
Pulci, 45—the ‘ Morgante Maggiore,’ 
45, 46—Pomponazzi, 47— Boiardo, 
47, 48—Ariosto, 48, 49—Aretino, 50 
—painting, sculpture, architecture, 
51—the ‘ gift of beauty,’ ib.—strong 
national character, 52. 

Italian Progress, Ten Years of, 495— 
liberation of Venetia, 497—second 
decade of New Italy, ib.—revolution- 
ary agencies, 498—Garibaldi’s sons, 
499—revolutionary temper, ib.—Sig. 
Alberto Mario, 499, 500—foreign 
policy, 560—the Congress of Berlin, 
501 — political status, 502 — parsi- 
mony in feeding her soldiers, 5083— 
Navy, ib.—state of the frontier, 503, 
504— average taxation, 505, 506— 
imports and exports, 506—railways, 
507—flourishing condition of Turin, 





508— Milan, Florence, ib.—Rome, | 


509—the Two Sicilies, 510—agricul- 
ture, ib.—project for a readjustment 
of the land tax, 511—division and 
subdivision of land, 512—condition 
of the agricultural labourer, ib.—gran 
turco, or Indian corn, 513— the 
disease ‘ pellagra,’ ib.—increase of 
crime, ib.—Electoral Reform Bill, ib. 


J. 
Jeffrey, Lord, describes Henry Erskine, 
306 


Jenkins, Mr. H. M., the cultivated area 
of cereals in England and Belgium 
compared, 192, 

Johnson, Dr., his feeling for natural 
scenery, 172—reception in Edin- 
burgh, 304. 


K. 


Karslake, W. H., story of, 253. See 
Mozley. 

Kean, described by F. Kemble, 114. 

Keble, anecdote of, by Mozley, 250. 

Kemble, Fanny, ‘ Records of Later 
Life,’ 83—her childhood, 84—scene 
with Mrs. Siddons, ib.—reception of 
Talma, 85—at school at Boulogne 
and Paris, 86—familiar with Cor- 
neille’s and Racine’s works, 87—love 
of fishing, 88—small-pox, 89 — 
Weber, 90—charm of bright water 
to her, 91—and of watching the fire, 
92 — completes her ‘Francis the 
First,” 93—visits Edinburgh, 94— 
Lady Byron, 94, 95—decides for the 
stage, 97—describes her first appear- 
ance as Juliet, 99—Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, 100—anecdote of Sontag 
and Malibran, 101—her different 
characters, 102—reality of her grief 
as Mrs. Beverley, 103—Portia, 104— 
at Dublin, i.—Trish enthusiasm, 
104, 105—Mrs. Haller, 105—Julia in 
‘The Hunchback, 106— describes 
Lady Cork, 106, 107—‘ Francis the 
First’ performed at Covent Garden, 
107 — accompanies her father in a 
professional tour in the United States, 
ib.—marries Mr. Butler, 108 — dis- 
appointed feelings, 108, 109—returns 
to London, 109—describes Lady 
Holland, 110—Sydney Smith, 110, 
111—Lady Morley, 112—Mrs. Grote, 
112, 113—Kean, 114—Pasta, Grisi, 
Grazia, 115—Liszt, 116—Bowood, i). 
Macaulay, 116, 117—Adelaide Kem- 
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ble, 117, 118—legal separation from 
her husband, 118—returns to the 
stage, 119— objects to rouge and 
‘whitewash,’ ‘b.—the smothering 
scene a8 Desdemona, 126—complaints 
of Macready, 121—public reading, ib. 


L. 

Lavergne, M. de, on the ‘ Rural 
Economy of England,’ 191. 

Lawes, Sir J. B., on Higher Farming, 
180. See Agriculture. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, described by 
F. Kemble, 100. 

Lawson, Rev. James, his trial before 
the General Assembly, 305. 

Leeds, Dr. Hook’s work at, 537—in- 
fluence of Dr. Pusey, 538. 

Legge, Dr., translation of the Yih-king, 
127—of the Shu-king, 137. 

Levi, Prof. Leone, on the annual in- 
come and taxation of the United 
Kingdom, 505—and of Italy, éb. 

Liszt, his conversation and power of 
repartee, 116. 

Little, Mr., on the sheep-rot in Surrey, 
185—the wages of farm men, 193. 
Lombardy, its fertility and taxation, 

510. 
Lysippus of Sicyon, 393. 


M. 


Macaulay, described by F. Kemble, 
116, 117. 

Macdonald of Glen , his trial for 
the murder of Macleod, 324-326. 

Macready, anecdotes of, by F. Kemble, 
120, 121. 

Malibran and Sontag, anecdote of, 
101. 

Manitoba, advantages of its climate, 
rivers, &c., 199, 200. 

Mansfield, Lord, anecdote of, 331. 

Mantua, condition of the agricultural 
labourer, 511. 

Masuccio, his low characters, 42. 

Medici, Lorenzo di, his poem ‘I Beoni,’ 
42. 


Medieval Hymns, 211 — re-producers 
and would-be correctors, 214—their 
peculiar language, 216— Hellenic 
metres, 217 — Prudentius, ib. — St. 
Ambrose, 218—neglect of quantity 
and use of rhyme, 219—described by 
Ampere, 7b.— Venantius Fortuna- 
tus, 220—his ‘ Vexilla Regis,’ ib.— 


and *Pange Lingua,’ 221—Adam of | 
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St. Victor, 223-225—hymn to St. 
Agnes, 225—St. Peter Damiani, 225, 
226—Hymn on the Incarnation, 227 
a from Mone’s collection, 228 
—Zacharias Ferrerius, 229. 

Metopes at Selinus in Sicily, 378—at 
Olympia, 385. 

Milan, increase of its population, 
508. 

Milton’s poetry based upon Italian 
literature, 40—influen by Boiar- 
do's poem, 47—feeling for natural 
scenery, 169. 

Morley, Lady, on speaking the whole 
truth, 112. 

Mozley, Rev. T., ‘Oxford Reminis- 
cences,’ 230—a RO of Newman, 233 
—anecdote of Keble, 250—editor of 
the ‘ British Critic, 255. 

Murray, A. S., ‘History of Greek 
Sculpture,’ 371—design of a shield, 
376 


Myron, the Boeotian, 386, 387. 


N. 


Natural Scenery, 151 — Lowy ap- 
preciation of, <b.—animal life, 152— 
Job, Homer, 154—Greek feeling, i. 
—the Roman poets, 155—beauty of 
colour and form, 156—difference of 
appreciation between ancients and 
moderns, 157—Theocritus and Virgil, 
157, 158—Ausonius on the Moselle, 
éb.—the Vale of Tempe, 159—Silius 
Italicus’s description of Hannibal’s 
passage of the Alps, 160—repellent 
feeling aroused in the old Greeks 
and Romans, 161—Byron on the 
grandeur of the Ocean, 162, 163— 
Scott on the love of solitude, 164, 
165—Dante, 165—Petrarch, 166-168 
—Shakspeare, 168—Milton, 169—Bp. 
Berkeley, 470—Gray, ib.—his de- 
scription of Gordale Scar, 171—Dr. 
Johnson on Auchnasheel, 172. 

Neale, Dr., on ~~ a hod the 
re-producers of the medieva 8, 
214—his main aim in wendediie 
them, 215. 

Negus, Mr. T. A., on agricultural de- 
pression, 185. 

Newman, Cardinal, his early life, 236 
—Tutor at Oriel, 238—Vicar of St. 

the Virgin, 239—the first eight 
‘Tracts for the ae — yee is 
‘Lead, kindly light,’ 1b.—Mediter- 
ranean voyage, 248—‘ Lives of the 
Saints,’ 251. 
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— Miss, her power of shedding 
rs, 105. 

Owen % Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, under 
Cromwell, 489. 

Oxford under the Puritans, 469—con- 
flict between the. University and_ its 
Visitor, 472—State Visitation, 473— 
new statutes for the University, 473 
—decline of learning, 474—study of 
Greek introduced, 475—development 
of the colleges, 475-477—influence 
of Calvinism, 477—Arminianism, 478 

_—the Civil War, 479—position of 
the Visitors, 479-481—Dr. Fell im- 
prisoned, 482 — new appointments, 
482, 483—the members cited for in- 
dividual examination, 483—expul- 
sion of those who did not appear, 
484—Sir William Paddy’s will, 485, 
486—reformation of the statutes, 487 
—Vice-Chancellor Reynolds, 488— 
Owen and Conant, 489—tendencies 
of Oxford Reform, 491—College Fel- 
lowships, 491, 492. 

Oxford Reminiscences, 230—the new 
Commission to reconstruct the Uni- 
versities and Colleges, 231—transi- 
tion from the Tractarian movement 
to Rationalism and Ritualism, 2833— 
generosity of spirit in the men of the 
Oxford movement, 235—Newman’s 
parentage and early years, 236—the 
Oriel School, 237—the ‘ Bossies,’ 237 
—Whately, 237, 238—Frank Edge- 
worth, 238 —Joseph Pickford, 240— 
H. T. ’Ellacombe, J. E. Tyler, 341— 
the Wilberfordes, 241-243—High and 
Low Church contrasted, 245-247— 
the ‘Tracts for the Times,’ 247— 
Keble, 250—Tractarian ideal of the 
Church, 251—Hampden, 251, 252— 
— Dornford, 253—Denison, 253 

- H. Karslake, 253, 254—Sir J. D. 
Harding and the ‘Alabama,’ 254, 
255—Bp. O’Brien in the ‘ Univers,’ 
256. 

P. 


Paddy, Sir William, his bequest to St. 
John’s College, Oxford, 485. 

Paper, first invention of, by the Chinese, 
145. 

Paralysis of Government, the, 258— 
Irish policy, 261—blunders in Egypt, 
262 — official correspondence with- 
held, 263 —relations with Turkey, 
264—the Dual note, 265-267—injury 
to our Eastern interests, 269—traffic 


by the Suez Canal, 270—Lord Bea- | 





consfield’s policy compared with Mr. 
Gladstone’s, 271, 272—Ireland, 273 
—* landlordism,’ 074—new feature in 
Irish insurrectionary movements, 275 
—special prayers for Ireland, 276— 
the assassinations in Phoenix Park, 
278 — release of the Kilmainham 
prisoners, 280—Nationalist meeting 
at Dublin, 7b.— the Kilmainham 
Treaty, 281—‘ Fenian Skirmishing 
Fund,’ 2883—Mr. F. Harrison, 284— 
the Director-General of the Caucus, 
285—influence on the. Press, ib.—Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘ Panacea,’ 287—the new 
Coercion Bill, 288—Arrears Bill, 289 
—Alabama claims, 290. 
Pt Mdme., described by F. Kemble, 


Pellgr, the, a new disease in Italy, 


Petrarch’ s ascent of Mont Ventoux, 
166-168. 

Phidias, 383—his religious concep- 
tions, 387. 

Pickford, Joseph, rearranges the Oriel 
library, 240. 

Poliziano, his scholarship and works, 
44, 45. 

Polycleitus of Argos, 387. 

Praxiteles, his works, 390-393, 

Prout, Mr., success in farming at Saw- 
bridgeworth, 182. 

Pulci, and his ‘ Morgante Maggiore,’ 
“ 46—Byron’s opinion of the work, 


x3 Dr., and the Chureh, 515—his 
rare consistency, 516 — connection 
with the Tractarian movement, 517— 
first appearance in the theological 
field, 518—his tract on Baptism, 519 
—German speculation and rational- 
istic criticism, 521—-work achieved 
by him and his school in its earliest 
days, 523 —his affection for the 
* Evangelicals,’ 526—a one-sided tone 
of exaggeration, 527—the ‘ Nemesis 
of Excess,’ 529—letter to Bp. Wilber- 
force, 531—on Purgatory and In- 
vocation of Saints, 532—position as 
Confessor and Director, 533—sermon 
on Confession, 534—encouragement 
of Roman practices, 535—restrained 
from public ministrations, 535, 536— 
perversion of High Church principles, 
537—effect of his influence in Leeds, 
538. 

Pym, his character described by Mr. 
Gardiner, 3—his policy, 15—sym- 

* pathy with the Scottish invasion, 20 
—conduct about the petitions, 23— 
impeachment of the Queen, 31. 
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Rachel, anecdote of, 98. 

Read and Pell, Messrs., estimate of the 
— rang 3 wheat at Liver- 
pool, 1 m the meat supply from 
America, 198. iat 

Religion of Nature, the New, 425— 
choice of the motto, 427—politics 
and religion, 428 — science and 
religion, 430 — ambiguity of the 
word ‘divine,’ 431 — admiration 
counted for worship, 433 — the 
* Natural Church,’ ib.—atheism de- 
scribed, 434—worship of Nature, 436, 
437—offered as a substitute for God, 
438 — appeal to the Bible, 440 — 
Goethe and Wordsworth, 441—mis- 
Bivings, 442, 443—modern science, 
444— the spurious universe, 445—the 
worshipper of Art, ib.—the scientific 
investigator, ib. 

Reynolds, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, 
when the Presbyterian party was 
dominant, 488. 

Rhodian School of Sculpture, 396, 397. 

Ricochet batteries first introduced, 416- 
418. 

Rome, its present aspect, 509. 

Rose, H. J., on the state of Protestant- 
ism in Germany, 519. 


Sacchetti, the style of his writing, 42. 

Sartoris, Mrs. (Adelaide Kemble), de- 
scribed by her sister, 117. 

‘Saving the ladies, the former custom 
in Scotland, 301. 

Sayce, Prof., translation of the Babylo- 
nian astrological tablets, 131. 

Scherer, M., on Wordsworth’s poetry, 
67—describes his character, 69—on 
the ‘Ode on Intimations of Immor- 
tality,’ 70. 

Scopas, school of, 392, 393. 

Scott, Sir Walter, on Solitude, 164— 
describes the three brothers Erskine, 
334, 335. 

Scrivener, Dr., opposed in many in- 
stances to the Revisers, 349. 

Ser Giovanni, author of ‘Il Pecorone,’ 
42 


Shadwell, site of a new fish market, 
463, 464. 

Shirreff, Mr. Patrick, on the climate of 
America for wheat growing, 197. 

Smith, Sydney, on fishing, 88—anec- 
dote of, by F. Kemble, 110, 111—on 
the etymology of ‘ —— 113. 

— of Antiquaries, the Scotch, 

10. 





sar the, invented by Vau- 
ban, 42 


Sontag and Malibran, anecdote of, 101. 
Speaker’s Commentary, the, and Canon 
k, 336—original plan of the work, 

337—value of .the Introductions, 339 
—misapprehension of German re- 
search, 341—error of German nega- 
tive criticism, 342—emendations of 
the Authorized Version, 343, 344— 
agreement in the corrections with 
the Revised Version, 345—differences 
between the Revisers and the Com- 
mentary, 348—Dr. Scrivener opposed 
to the conclusions of the Revisers, 
349—appeal to ancient testimony, 
351, 352—the ‘ unique criticism,’ 353 
—the vacant column-in St. Mark, ib. 
—teal origin of, 354—textual facts, 
356—evidence of & is that of the 
Scribe of B, 357—independence of 
the MSS. 8 and B not proved, 359 
—transcription of fifty MSS. under 
the direction of Eusebius, 360—cor- 
respondence of their character to & 
and B, 361—omissions’ in Codex 
B, ib.—errors in the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus and the Vatican Codex, 362— 
carelessness of the corrector, ib.—the 
Eusebian recension, 363-366. 

Spencer, Father Ignatius, on the di- 
vision in the Anglican Church, 256. 

St. Leger, Henrietta, the ‘H. B.’ of 
F. Kemble, 90—described, 90, 91. 

Strafford, Earl of, his character de- 
scribed by Mr. Gardiner, 2 — his 
advice in calling the Short Parlia- 
ment, 13—relies on the loyalty of 
England, 15—his Irish army, 16. 

Streatfield, Sophia, her power of shed- 
ding tears, 105. 


T. 


Taine, M., on Jacobin Clubs, 561. 

Talma, anecdote of, by F. Kemble, 85, 
86. 

Terrien de la Couperie, M., his know- 
ledge of the ancient languages of 
Babylon, 128. 

Tewfik Pasha, 550—his personal cou- 
rage and good faith, 551. 

Tollemache, Lord, his estate at Hel- 
mingham, 195. 

Turin, a flourishing industrial centre, 
598. 


V. 


Vauban and Modern Sieges, 401—his 
birth and early years, 402—his fifty- 
two years’ service, 403—-enginecring 
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duties, 404—marriage, 405—slights | 460, 464—the a to Billings- 

and mortificatious, 406, 407—accused gate, and loss of fish, 461—the herring 

of frauds, 408 — described by St. fishery, 465. 

Simon, 7b.—his ‘Mémoire,’ 12 | Weber, anecdote of, 89, 90—his‘ Oberon,’ 

—the siege of Maestricht, 412—of 90. 

La Capelle, 413—at Cambrai, 414— | Wilberforce, Bp., his reply to Dr. Pusey, 

Valenciennes, Luxemburg and Char- 531-533—letter to Miss Noel, 536. 

leroi, b.—Namur, 415—first ricochet | ——, H. and 8., anecdotes of, 242, 243. 

batteries at Philipsburg, 416—at Ath, See Mozley. 

417—his ‘Traité de Pattaque des | Wolseley, Sir Garnet, on special corre- 

places,’ 418—tower-bastion system, spondents, 545. 

419— urges the fortifying of Paris, | Wordsworth compared with Byron, 5t 

420—invents the socket-bayonet, 421 —his short 8, 60—various se- 

—on the Edict of Nantes, 422, 423 | _lections, 62, * Narrative Poems.’ 

—the Royal tithe, 423—death, 424. 63 — ‘Lyrical Poems, 65 — M. 
Virgil’s description of natural scenery, | Scherer’s criticism, 67, 69—quantity 

155—of a thunder-storm, 169. and quality of his "rar 68—* Ode 
* Visions of England,’ by Mr. Palgrave, on Intimations of Immortality,’ 70, 





n, 5. 71—‘ The Solitary Reaper,’ 72—‘ The 
Ww | Prelude’ and ‘the Excursion,’ 74 
‘ | 76—inadequacy in treating great 
Walpole, Mr. Spencer, on the position subjects, success in smaller ones, 76. 
and occupation of the ‘bummaree,’ | Wrangham, Mr., his translation of the 
452—fishing in the North Sea, 459, hymn by St. Peter Damiani, 225. 
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